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THE interest excited by the autograph letter of Garrick, in No. 2 of the Harlequin, has induced 
us to select the above for the illustration of our present Number. 


Eliza Farren ; (late Countess of Derby) first appeared as Miss Hardcastle, in She Stoops to Con- 
quer, at the Haymarket Theatie, in 1777: retired 1797. Her Ladyship died, April 22, 1829. 


Catherine Stephens ; first appeared as Mandane, in Artaxerxes, at Covent Garden, in 1813. 


S. Siddons ; first appeared as Portia, in the Merchant of Venice, at Drury Lane, in 1775 ; her last 
performance was June 29, 1816, for the benefit of the Covent Garden Theatrical Fund. 


Ann Storace ; first appeared as Adela, in the Haunted Tower, at Drury Lane, in 17p9. She & 
quitted the stage in 1808, when she sung a farewell address. 


Angelica Catalani ; born in 1780. Her first concert in Spain produced £3000 ; and during 
her first season in England, she cleared £50,000. 


Dorothea Jordan ; first appeared as Peggy; in the Country Girl ; of whom some intensely | sine 
esting particulars will be found in No. 3 of the Harlequin. 


Considerable importance is attached by many to autographs, or what may be called the physiog- 
nomy of their writing ; and not a few have endeavoured to identify the characters with their actions. 
Thue, one of these fanciful theorists would trace Miss Stephens mellifluous notes in her signature, 
as above ; and in the firm signature of Catalani, all the charming power of her fine voice. 

Shenstone somewhere says, “ I want to see Mrs. Jago’s hand-writing, that I may judge of her 
temper.” We leave these matters, as Francis Moore says, for “ the curious to construe ;” but in 
whatever light they may be viewed, these Autographs will be treasured as interesting memorials of 
first-rate talent i in comedy, tragedy, and opera. 
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THE HARLEQUIN. 


THE BRUNSWICK THEATRE. 
The BrunsWick: a Poem in three Cantos. 


Sucu is the title of aclever poem just published, 
with the appropriate motto “ Fallen, fallen, fallen, 
fallen,” from Dryden. It is written in the 


« Blest octave measure, boundless in variety, 
Futl of all charms, and free from all satiety.” 


and commemorates the falling of the Brunswick 
theatre, though not the first time that we have 
‘seen the catastrophe in verse. The versification 
is generally shrewd, the wit pungent, and the 
poem altogether very agreeable, though we must 
say, that the matter or subject is not so good as 
the manner. Upon the above event, the writer 
has contrived to hinge a variety of incidents of 
the beau monde; but we can only select a few 
specimens of the description of the Brunswick 
theatre : 


** This theatre stood somewhere in the city, 
Out by the Minories er Ratcliffe Highway, 
Or,—God knows where !—it really is a pity 
To place a Theatre in such a by-way ; 
Howe’'er it might be novel, gay, or pretty, 
No one would go,—at least, no one in my way 
Would go to such a quarter of the town 
To see it,—but no matter—now it’s down. 


** Our Theatres are chiefly built in places 
Where pleasant objects with each other vie 
In banishing th’ uncomfortable traces 
Of all unquiet from the gazer’s eye, 
Presenting in their stead gay smiling faces, 
Luxurious equipages ‘gliding by, 
Folks loit’ring near, or lounging in at leisure 
And all things round wearing a look of pleasure, 


“* Sostand the Little Theatre and the King’s, 
_. (But, why, O King! it should be called thine 
Isone of those extraordinary things 
I never yet could learn, nor can divine, 
‘Seeing thy gracious presence never wings 
Its way there ; but it’s no affair of mine ;) 
So stand those jealous envious sisters twain, 
Of Covent-Garden and of Drury-Lane. 


** A most Aladdin-like and sweet affair ; 
Aladdin-like the manner of its popping 
Up into sight; Aladdin-like when there; 
Aladdin-like the manner of its hopping 
Off,—only that Aladdin’s rose in air, 
While our poor Brunswick disappear’d by dropping, 
And that Aladdin, being very clever, 
Fetch'd back his palace,—ours is gone for ever. 


* *» * = 7” * * 


* But to proceed. The building was of those, 
Which, simply grand, afford a chaste delight. 
Before its front twelve stately pillars rose 
Of solid structure and majestic height, 
Which on a base of marble did repose ; 
And just above the pillars, less in sight, 
In large old Roman characters the date 
‘Stood simply, ‘ Eig-teen hundred Twenty-eight.’ 


“ Such was the Theatre outside,—th’ interior 
Was just the very thing you'd wish to.find it. 
And after all, what signifies exterior? 
As evogte say, (and yet they always mind it :) 
The whole was finish'd in a style superior 
And both before the curtain and behind it, 
The arrangements, (that’s the fashionable phrase) 
Were all deserving of the highest praise. 


** The box-tiers were emblazon’d, as they're wont, 
With decorations beauteous to behold; 

The first had paintings of the Muses on’t ; 
A honeysuckle — wreathed in gold, 

The second grac’d ; and on the gallery's front, 
Emblem of those it was design’d to hold, 

United in a wreath continuous shone, 

“The Thistle, Rose, and Shamrock, all in one. 


** A splendid lustre from the centre hang, 

With glass and gas distracting dazzled views,— 
Figures of infant Genii seem’d flang 

Around the border, tasteful, yet profuse,— 
In front a lyre on antique model strung, 

Between the Comic and the Tragic Muse, 
Form’d three compartments, all in high relief, 
Appropriate types of Music, Mirth, and Grief. 


** Then there were lumber-rooms, of course, and scene- 
rooms, 
Close parlours suiting managerial pride, 
And dressing-rooms, and music-rooms, and green-rooms, 
Where young stage-beauties might be closely spied ; 
And strange odd holes for waiting left between rooms ; 
And last a handsome portico outside 
Ran cased in bronze, and chas’d(not chaste) with gilding, 
Like many a modern Duchess, round the building. 


* = * * * * + 


At page fifteen we have an animated picture of 
the bredking-up of the theatres : 


** He that would see much life in little space, 
Shouid view, by night, a theatre’s outside; 
Men of all classes, knowing each their place. 

The plund'rer, and the plunder’d, side by side; 
Link-boys and Lords, your servant and your grace, 
Meanness and splendour, beggary and pride; 

Here the fine lady in her silks and satins, 
There the poor girl that trampsalong in pattens. 


There you may hear a thousand people bawling 
In language not of elegant reproach ; 
Fellows who cvaches call, and in their calling 
Seem to call any thing but ‘ Coach, coach, coach 
Coachmen, their horses pulling, slashing, hauling, 
Just where their mistress can not approach— 
One thing there is, which always makes me glad, 
That it's soon over—else they must go mad. 


At page eighty-seven are the following re- 


flections : 


‘* A theatre is such a pleasant place, 
And holds you snugly in all sorts of weather, 
Charm’d with the whim of many a comic face, 
Which makes the heart as buoyant as a feather, 
With motion, music, beauty, smiles, and grace :— 
It really is delightful altogether ; 
And though my serious friends lament my sins, 
I'm happy when the overture begins. 


** And yet, methinks, the pleasure of a play 

Is not so striking after, as when newly it’s 
Presented to our view ; like all that’s gay, 

It palls upon the sated sense; and truly it’s 
A sad thing to remember in one's day 

Some five-and-twenty Romeos and Juliets, 
And all their alee swearing, poisoning, loving, 
Seen for the hundreth time, is far less moving. 


COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 


On Monday week Mr. C. Kemble performed 
Hamlet for the last time of the season. He 
played throughout with much painstaking, and 
occasionally with vigorousand right conception ; 
but the performance, as a whole, was very 
unequal. Still, it was just what we should 
have expected from a first-rate comic actor. 
In the lighter portions, or pleasantries, he 
was by far the most successful; whilst, in 
the sublime of Hamlet, his voice and delivery 
were studied and artificial. Even in his first 
scene, he appeared made up, (if we may use such 
a term,) for the occasion; his lachrymoseness 
was too assumed, and more than once we thought 
of what Sheridan said of Moore, that “ his soul 
seemed as if it were a particle of fire separated 

| from the sun; and was always fluttering to get 
| ‘back to that source of light and heat;” he ap- 
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peared too constrained, and, consequently, the 
illusion of the scene was spoiled. He was not 
‘native and to the manner born,” and his gloom 
was more the effect of study than of habit, and 
the “ actions that a man might play.” His voice, 
too, lacked the dignified temper of melancholy 
and philosophy, which are so sublimely developed 
in the soliloquies of the play; but as we have 
before said, all the pleasant reliefs were success- 
fully given. Nevertheless, certain portions of the 
serious deserved nearly all the vehement applause 
which they received. The scenes with the Ghost 
were very effective; but the great triumph of 
the whole performance was the closet scene, if we 
except, “Is it the king ?” which was somewhat 
too tame. We have likewise witnessed the play 
scene worked up with stronger effect. 

The Ghost of the evening was the real Mr. 
Ward, for which character he is well suited by 
the sepulchral tones of his voice. Miss Jarman 
played Ophelia sensitively. Bvi the most natu- 
ral, and consequently the best, acting in ihe play, 
was Mr. Bartley’s Grave-digger ; it was easy and 
familiar, but not vulgar, qualities which few low 
comedy actors have the knack of combining ; 
it was, moreover, richer and softer than we have 
seen Mr. Bartley in the same part. The other 
characters were respectably filled as far as Polo. 
nius. Of Horatio, et infra, the less said the 
better. Probably as the play is “ in every body’s 
mouth,” some of the subordinates thought it not 
not worth while to articulate all the dialogue. 
The tragedy at this house is rather dingily dress- 
ed, and we should be glad to see Mr. Planché’s 
labours extended to the costume whenever the 
management begin the revision. 

Recurring to Mr. C. Kemble’s Hamlet, we do 
not think him incapable of giving high effect to 
tragic touches—as in his Mirabel in the Incon- 
stant ; but this is a shoot of tragedy grafted on 
a stock of comedy : his anequal success in Ham- 
éet is, therefore, easily accounted for, since the 
order is reversed, and his assumption of tragedy 
is not confined to one scene, but extended through 
the whole play, and that too in a character which 
admits of more various readings than any other 
on our stage. 

Thursday, June 25.—NaTIVE LAND—A Day 
APTER THR WEDDING—RASING THE WIND. 

The theatre was closed for the season. 





OBITUARY. 
MEMOIR OF MR. DANIEL TERRY. 
, Tis sterling comedian was born in the year 


/1789, at Bath, and received his education partly 


at the grammar-school of that city, and partly at 
a private academy at Wingfield, in Wiltshire. 
When a boy, he was very fond of theatricals, and 
gave strong indications of that taste which even- 
tually proved his master-passion. He was in- 
tended by his parents for an architect, and, at the 
age of sixteen, was articled te Samuel Wyatt, 
Esq. with whom he remained five years ; when 
his love of the drama outmastered his ether pur- 
suits, and he relinquished drawing houses on 
paper, to seek after living fame on the stage. Ac- 
cordingly, soon after Elliston made his debit, at 
Bath, Mr. Terry made his first dramatic attempt 
as Heariwell, in the Farce of the Prize,—a part 
without one effective line or situation. In 1803, 


during a stay at Sheffield, he joined Macready’s 
company, where he played the subordinate parts 
of Tressel, in Richard III. ; Cromwell, in Henry 
VIII. ; and Edmwnd, in King Lear. He re- 
mained here a few months, when, probably 
through disappointment, he returned to his ori- 
ginal profession as an architect ; but he again left 
for the stage in 1805, and joined Mr. Stephen 
Kemble’s company, at Newcastle, which he 
quitted upon its dissolution, in August, 1806, 
after a year and a half of laborious practice. 
He now went to Liverpool, where he gradually 
established himself in public esteem, and re- 
mained till the autumn of 1809. Among his 
contemporaries, at Liverpool, were Rae, Tay- 
leure, and J. Smith, the late Mrs. Waring, and 
Mrs. Grove. About this time, he was assailed 
in the Monthly Mirror, for an equivocal affair of 
love : Mr. Terry, however, resented the attack 
with great spirit, and equal satisfaction to his 
friends. 

In November, 1809, Mr. Terry was engaged 
by Mr. Henry Siddons, to lead the business of 
the Edinburgh Theatre, on the retirement of Mr. 
J. Meggott. While at Edinburgh, he became 
acquainted with one of the Ballantynes, printers 
of the Waverley novels, and Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine, by whom Mr, Terry was introduced to Sir 
Walter Scott, who, with characteristic warmth of 
heart, proved to him a generous and disinterested 
friend. Mr. Terry remained at Edinburgh three 
years, where he became almost naturalized ; and 
he was subsequently by many persons looked 
upon as a native of Scotland. 

To this connection with Sir Walter Scott, was 
Mr. Terry indebted for his introduction to the 
London stage. He made his first appearance 
here at the Haymarket Theatre, as Lord Ogleby, 
in the Clandestine Marriage, May 20, 1812, and 
was well received ; and in September, 1813, he 
concluded an engagement at Covent Garden, 
whence, in 1822, he removed to Drury Lane. 
Here he remained until October, 1825, passing 
his summers at the Haymarket, where, at the 
opening of the new theatre, in 1821, we recollect 
him as stage-manager. 

In 1825, Mr. Terry, in conjunction with Mr. 
Yates, purchased the Adelphi Theatre, of the 
executors of Mr. Rodwell, for 30,000/. upon 
which occasion, it was generally understood that 
Sir Walter Scott became security for the pay- 
ment of Mr. Terry’s portion of the purchase- 
money. Rodwell and his partner had cleared 
25,000/.* by one piece during the two previous 
seasons, and: under the management of Messrs. 
Terry and Yates, the concern was comparatively 
successful ; for one of their pieces, the Pi/ot, 
was performed upwards of 200 nights, and Mr. 
Terry’s share of the profits of the two seasons 
amounted to 4000/.; but, about this time, un- 
pleasant rumours of pecuniary embarrassments 
on the part of Mr. Terry (totally unconnected 
with Mr. Yates, or the theatre, and incurred pre- 
vious to their partnership), rendered a dissolution 
necessary. This was accomplished, and Mr. 


* This was by Mr. Moncrieff’s version of Tom and 
Jerry : the author asserts that he was a considerable 
loser by it, he having been induced to give up a lucrative 
engagement at Drury Lane, and forbear publishing the 

iece during its run, on promise of a small annuity, This 
foreibly illustrates Virgil’s Sic vos non vobdis. 
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Terry compounded in a handsome dividend with 
his creditors ; but, like many other sensitive men 
of honourable minds, under similar difficulties, 
Mr. Terry never recovered the shock ; his health 
became impaired, he retired to the Continent, 
and on a partial recovery, we believe, he per- 
formed a few times at Paris. 

About this time erroneous reports were pro- 
pagated, respecting Mr. Terry having had a large 
fortune left him by a relative who died in France ; 
but the facts of the case were, that the legacy in 
question, between 400/. and 500/, a-year, was left 
to the children of Mr, and Mrs. Terry,—the in- 
terest to go on accumulating till they arrived at 
maturity. 

Mr. Terry returned to. England in 1828, and 
was re-engaged at Drury-Lane theatre, where he 
appeared as Polonius in Hamlet, and Mr. Simp- 
son, on the opening of the season. He was so 
unwell, as scarcely to be able to walk the parts 
assigned to him ; his health and spirits were 
broken up ; and he seemed but a wreck of misfor- 
tune. He was announced for Job Thornberry, 
but the part was played by Mr. Cooper, and the 
above was Mr. Terry’s last appearance on the 
stage. He relinquished his engagement, to en- 
deavour to recruit his shattered health. But on 
Friday, June 12th, his whole frame was struck 
with paralysis, and his reason became nearly 
extinct ; the attack resembling that sustained by 
the late Lord Liverpool. In these sufferings, 
Mr. Terry was totally insensible to what passed 
around him; his articulation was almost confi- 
ned to a mutter ; he could not recognize any one; 
and possessed the mere animal instinct of taking 
the food ordered him by his medical advisers. 
In this afflicted state he lingered till the afternoon 
of Tuesday the 16th, when he expired almost with- 
outa struggle. We are happy to learn, however, 
that a few moments previous to his dissolution, 
he regained his senses so far as to recognize and 
take leave of his family. Thus died, heartbroken, 
and little past the prime of life, being only in his 
forty-seventh year, one of the best comic actors 
of his day. In person, he was five-feet six inches 
in height, of dark complexion, and bald. He 
had been twice married ; his first wife being a 
lady from Liverpool; and his second, who lives 
to lament his loss, the daughter of the celebrated 
artist, Alexander Nasmyth. This lady inherits 
a portion of paternal talent, and has long been 
distinguished as one of the cleverest female 
landscape-painters of the British school of art. 

As an actor, we are disposed to rank Mr. Terry, 
in first-rate comedy. His forte lay in the quiet 
old gentieman, and testy bachelors, and he was 
equally successful in subtlety and stubbornness. 
Nevertheless, his range of characters was very 
limited, and he was, perhaps, less versatile than 
any actor of his time. He, however, made these 
characters peculiar and exclusively his own. In 
the Green Man, (from the French,) at the Hay- 
market, he was unique ; but his most successful 
hit was Peter Simpson, a character almost new to 
our stage, and never since approached by any 
other actor. It was throughout chaste, natural, 
and easy, and one of the best pieces of middle- 
life comedy on our stage. Who can forget his 
perplexity, the little twitches of his head, 
the conscious security with which he dived his 


hands into his pockets; and the fond and amo- 


rous shrug which some men would have made 
gross by overacting. His dress, too, his pepper 
and salt coat, his powdered pole, and his nankeen 
‘* spatterdashes,” and his spare figure—were all 
excellently suited to the Miacing-lane merchant, 
and character without a tinge of caricature. He 
was more at ease in this than any other perform, 
ance. His Doctor Cantwell had its good points, 
but wanted the oily richness of Dowton, and had 
rather too much grimace. He was, as Sir Fret- 
ful Plagiary, second only to Mathews; and in 
Sir Oliver Surface, Sir Peter Teazle, and Sir 
Adam Contest, he acted well. Neither can we 
forget his Admiral Franklyn, in Sweathearts and 
Wives, as a fine specimen of a testy old comman- 
der ; nor his Mr. Wilton, the gouty grandfather, in 
Old and Young, where he moved his legs swathed 
in flannel, like one who had been a martyr to 
gout and glory; his bye play. in this piece merits 
unqualified praise. Another fine performance 
was his Siccius Dentatus, in Virginius, where he 
played the sturdiness and inflexibility of the Ro- 
man citizen, with great force and vigour. In 
Soane’s drama of Faustus, he was likewise 
equally spirited as Mephistophiles, one of those 
characters which not untrequently lose their 
merited applause on account of their repulsive- 
ness. 

His performances at the Adelphi Theatre, 
though in second-rate pieces, were equally suc- 
cessful, as all who saw his Pilot must acknow- 
ledge. Nevertheless, his style of acting was not 
so well adapted for a small as for a large theatre. 
It was like an unfinished engraving, with too 
many hard lines, whose effect was materially im- 
proved by distance. Here it appeared angular, 
and sometimes harsh and unpleasant. 

Mr. Terry was likewise a man of letters, and a 
good classical scholar; so that his friendship 
with Sir Walter Scott is easily accounted for. 
He adapted for the stage two of his friend and 
patron’s novels—Guy Mannering and The Anti- 
quary ; both of which were very successful on 
their first production, whilst the first-mentioned 
is still a favourite opera. Mr. Terry likewise 
edited a Gallery of Theatrical Portraits, for which 
he wrote the memoirs; but this, we believe, 
turned out a losing speculation to editor and pub- 
lisher. It has also been said, that to the genius 
of Mr. Terry is Mr. Theodore Hook indebted 
for the many good things with which he has 
amused the town. 

Mr. Terry was in his deportment affable and 
familiar, and a good wit and table companion ; 
In 1825, he engaged to edit three volumes 
of Dramatic Anecdotes, which he was prevented 
executing by his purchase of the Adelphi Theatre. 

In private life, Mr. Terry was equally beloved 
and cherished, as an affectionate husband, a faith- 
ful friend, and an amiable man ; and his prema- 
ture death is a lamentable instance of the cruelty 
of the world in the infliction of wounds which 
time cannot heal, and of the loss of spirits which 
change of circumstances cannot restore. : 

Upon this last subject, we copy the following 
excellent remarks from the Monthly Magazine 
for July :— a aa 

‘€ In the course of last month, a very intelli- 
geot and injured mah breathed his last—Terry, 
the actor. His fate should, be a lesson to the 
folly and heartlessness of creditors. Terry, after 
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having established a professional rank of no 
slight value, by a very original style of perform- 
ance, became one of the proprietors of the Adel- 
phi Theatre. His success was remarkable ; and, 
before the close of two years, his share of the 
proceeds amounted to little less than 4000/. Had 
his creditors possessed common sense, or com- 
mon feeling, they would have given him a litle 
more time ; and this ingenious man must have 
been clear, and with a fortune. But they grasped 
at what they could get at the moment; andfor a 
sum which was trivial, compared to his pros- 
pects, they ruined him. He was forced to fly to 
the Continent ; his property in the Theatre de- 
volved into other hands ; and he was utterly un- 
done. After a while he returned, to attempt 
re-entering on his profession ; but his spirit was 
broken: he felt his faculties for the stage im- 
paired, and he retired, heart-broken, if ever man 
was. A few monthsclosed his anxieties : illness, 
more of the mind than body, brought him to the 
verge of the grave, and the blow was given by 
an apoplectic stroke a few days since. After a 
short interval of speechlessness and insensibility, 
he expired. The stage has to lament in Terry 
a very able performer ; society, an individual of 
very varied and general acquirements ; and his 
friends, a cheerful, active, and kind-hearted man, 
extinguished by a cruelty which is now, as it 
deserved to be, its own reward.” 

In the recent biographies of Mr. Terry, it is 
stated that he was the author of the Heart of 
Mid-Lothian, which does not keep possession of 
the stage ; whereas, that piece is by Mr. Thomas 
Dibdin, and is oftener perforn:ed than The Anti- 


quary, which the same authority represents as a 


stock play. In the same memoir he is said to 
have appeared last season at Drury-lane, as Sir 
Peter Teazle, instead of Polonius, as we have 
stated. 


ENGLISH OPERA. 


Me Peake has already produced two new pieces 
at this very agreeable theatre, which opened for 
the season on Saturday last. 

The first is a lively operetta, full of fun, frolic, 
pun, and patter, entitled the Middie Temple ; or 
whichis my Son? The plot is very slender, but 
amusing ; and consists of Mr. Prettyman, a mo- 
dest old gentleman, (Mr. W. Bennett), coming to 
town to seek out his son, born out of wedlock, 
who had hitherto been assisted by a pension from 
his unknown father. The son, Briefless, a bar- 
rister, (Mr. Wrench), occupies chambers in the 
Middle Temple ; thither the old gentleman re- 
pairs, but mistakes Brutus Hairbrain, a barber’s 
boy, (Mr. Keeley), left in charge of the cham- 
bers, for his unknown son. This gives rise to 
ascene of capital equivoque, which is at last 
broken by Briefless claiming the miniature of 
Mrs. P.; the “ briefless ” barrister is recognized 
by his father, and married to Julia, (Miss H. 
Cawse), a niece of Mrs. Middlemist, (Mrs. C. 
Jones.) The piece was. capitally acted, but on 
the first night was rather endangered by a tire- 
some mock counsel-speech by Wrench. We 
ought not to forget Mrs. Keeley, who this even- 
ing assumed her cognomen as Mrs. Keeley, and 
played Penelope, a country waiting-maid, with 
exquisite naiveté. 


6r 


The second piece, The Sister of Charity, pro- 
duced on Thursday, is a romantic melo-drama, 
affording some excellent displays of intense feel- 
ing by Miss Kelly, as the Sister of Charity : this 
admirable acting must be seen to be appreciated, 
for no description can do justice to its fidelity to 
nature. In another part of the present number, 
we have familiarly explained the term Sister of 
Charity. 

Both these pieces have been successful, and 
we think deservedly so, for they abound with ex- 
cellent acting, and scenes and situations peculiarly 
adapted to the talents of the representatives of the 
respective characters. 


HAYMAREET. 


By way ofa hint, we recommend the proprie- 
tor of the little Haymarket, to leave Opera and 
Ballet to the Great House over the way. He 
has neither orchestra nor singers for the one, nor 
stage nor dancers for the other. The pieces 
adapted to his stage, and we should think to his 
treasury, are light comedies, in five and two acts; 
farces, and interludes, with now and then some- 
thing between a comedy and melo-drama, or a 
slight English opera. Singing Italian music is 
quite above the par (bar ’) of the Haymarket ; 
and, as the Marriage of Figaro has been once 
= hdrawn, we hope we shall not hear of it again 

ere. 

The only novelty produced here since our last, 
is an interlude,on Wednesday called Maneuvring, 
almost literally translated from the French Vau- 
deville, L’ Ambassadeur. The plot, which is a 
very pleasant piece of intrigue, may be described 
as follows : Costanza, (Mrs. Ashton) daughter of 
the Count de Villa Mayor (Mr. Cooper), the 
Spanish ambassador at Naples—is in love with 
Frederick de Cernay (Mr Brindal), a young 
Frenchman of family and fortune, but the mutual 
passion is concealed, the Count havitig declared 
that none but a Spaniard shall ever wed his 
daughter. The Count receives a letter feigned 
to be written by a Spanish grandee, acquainting 
him.that his son is living tncog. at Naples, to 
indulge an objectionable penchant for a lady of 
lower birth, and entreating him to find out his 
son, and save the honour of his family ; for which 
purpose a portrait of the young man is enclosed. 
The Count applies to his groom of the chambers, 
Finesse (Mr. Vining), to search for the incog- 
nito, and thus discovers him to be Frederick de 
Cernay, who is arrested, and brought to the 
Count’s hotel. The forged letter now turns out 
to be a trick of Finesse, to bring the lovers toge- 
ther, but as he had not informed them of the 
stratagem, his plot does not work well; but 
in this dilemma he bribes Zanetta, a Neapolitan 
milliner (Mrs. Humby), to assume a _ passion 
for Frederick. The Count confronts the feigned 
lovers, and suspects the trick; and, to try 
them, pretends he is authorised to consent to 
their marriage. Frederick is now disconcerted ; 
but at the moment the Spanish grandee (by whom 
the letter was supposed to be written) is announc- 
ed, the whole intrigue is detected, and, as the 
Count says, “ to prevent scandal,” he consents to 
the hitherto obnoxious marriage of his daughter 
with Frederick, and Finesse is united to the Nea- 
politan milliner, The translation is by Mr, 
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Planché, and acts so well, that it will form one 
of the entremets of this theatre for some time 
to come. 


PAVILLION. 

THe success which has attended this neat 
little theatre, is a proof that the misfortunes of 
the old Royalty (from its opening by John 
Palmer, in 1787, to its final destruction by fire, 
in 1826) was not occasioned by the want of 
theatrical taste of the inhabitants of the east end 
of London. The Bottle Imp, Tom and Jerry, 
Gilderoy, &c. have been played here with spirit 
and respectability, and to full and profitable 
houses. Mr. Freer, the leading tragedian, pos- 
sesses considerable merit, and certainly works 
harder than any actor in town. The principal 
characters in tragedy and melo-drama (or farce), 
every night in the week, in such “* warm tragedy 
weather” as the present, is almost “ too much.” 
The company has received a powerful reinforce- 
ment in the engagement of Mr. and Mrs. Parker, 
Jate of the Bristol theatre, The gentleman, 
though rather petit, is of good figure, and has an 
intelligent, expressive face; we have seen him 
in the provinces, and think that in genteel co- 
medy he will become quite “ a star in the East.” 
The lady is pretty, and possesses great versatility 
of talent ; her comedy, tragedy, and farce, are 
all equally respectable ; her voice, too, is above 


mediocrity, and she is gifted with more taste and | 
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whose agreeable fragrance was wafted through: 
the promenade, and gave a bouquet to the plen- 
teous libations above them. 

The usual vivd voce amusements were given ; 
but something more requisite to remind the 
company of the occasion of the féte—the battle 
of Waterloo; for instance, as a few seasons 
since. The bills did not promise the spectacle, 
but the force of association did, at least to some 
people. The evening was consequently less 
spirited than we have known it; and the com- 
pany, which was numerous and respectable, 
generally left the gardens at an earlier hour than 
usual. 

A new Vaudeville and Pantomine have since 
been produced, which, in spite of the weather 
have gone off swimmingly. 


PROVINCIAL. ‘ 

Norwich—To the Editor of the Harlequin.— 
Sir—I beg leave to contradict, in the most posi- 
tive terms, a statement in a late number of “ The 
Harlequin,” relative to Miss Paton and the 
Norwich Theatre Royal. So far from that lady 
playing to 15/. the smallest receipts exceeded 
80/. The Siege of Belgrade has not been per- 
formed in the Norwich Theatre for nearly a. 
twelvemonth. The pieces for Miss Paton’s four 
nights were, Love in a Village, Barber of Se- 
ville, Marriage of Figaro, and Charles II]. On 
her benefit night the theatre was crammed to 


science than we generally meet with at minor | excess; and she received for her share of the 
theatres. Weought not to omit Messrs. Curling 


and Haldeway, as well as Miss Hallande. In- 
deed, the company altogether has been judici- 
ously selected by Messrs. W yatt and Farrell, who 
are reaping a plentiful harvest. 


VAUZEHALL. 

WE ought to say a word or two respecting the 
recent gala here. to celebrate the anniversary of 
the battle of Waterloo. The gardens were un- 
usually splendid, and on one side of the quadran- 
gle blazed in lamps,‘ Wellington and Waterloo.;” 
tlags, wreaths, and coronets, were on the other 
side ; and above the open walks were suspended 
banners of various descriptions, which floated 
with the night breeze, and had a pleasing effect. 
On two transparent pilasters, beside the portrait 
of the King, were inscribed the success of Wel- 
lington’s glory ; and in one of the dark walks 
was an effective representation of the Thames 
Tunnel illuminated, though the subject is better 
adapted for acosmorama. We saw a small one 
last season at the National Repository, which 
was extremely beautiful. The Tunnel transpa- 
rency is immediately adjoining the Hermit—al- 
most the only relic of old Vauxhall. How many 
scores of little folks have been amused by this 
said contrivance :- and the interest, not to say 
fondness, with which it has been sought and 
admired, before the gaudier trappings of the 
ether parts of the gardens, is a proof of the 
superior effect of intermingling art with nature. 
But the most pleasing novelty of the evening was 
the columns of the pavilion facing the orchestra : 
these were thickly entwined with lime branches, 
so managed to as to make them appear like 
rustic trunks; and beneath the arcade was a 
very tasteful display of fine green-house plants, 


profits of the four nights, nearly 200/. There 
are other persons of far greater importance in 
the theatre than Mr. Serle, whose benefit totally. 
failed.—Miss Melton, who has made so success- 
fula debit at the Haymarket, was deservedly a. 
great favourite here. Mr, Burton enjoys high 
popularity as a comedian, particularly in the 
Liston department, and must very soon make a 
sensation in the dramatic hemisphere—his benefit 
exceeded in amount any other night of the season. 
A NoRWICHEDIAN. 
Sinclair’s Gardens, Margate——The Gardens 
taken by Mr. Sinclair are, at present, known by 
the name of “‘ The Shady Grove ;” but are to be 
called “ Tivoli,” and are situate about a quarter 
of a mile from Margate. Jt is, we understand, 
the intention of Mr. Sinclair to open the gardens 
daily, to give a series of concerts on a grand 
scale, for which a spacious concert room has 
been erected, and the first vocal talent engaged. 
Cosmoramas ona new principle will be exhibited, 
and a military band will be in attendance. The 
walks are to be laid out in a tasteful manner, and 
to form a delightful and fashionable promenade. 
Mr. Watson, of Covent Garden Theatre, is en- 
gaged to conduct the concerts. The refreshments 
are to be served in the Parisian style; and the 
admission to the same as to St. Peter’s. 
Lincotn’s Inn. E. T. E. 


NEWCASTLE. 
[To the Editor of the Harlequin.) 


Sir—It is rather late to speak of the last win- 
ter season, which was brought to an unexpected 
termination in the month of April, and in conse- 
quence I shall merely confine myself to a glance 
in as few words as possible. Mrs. Glover, and 
her daughter Miss M. Glover, were the only at- 
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tractive performers of the regular stock com- 
pany, and the bumper benefit which the little lady 
obtained proved the high estimation to which she 
had raised herself. Mr. H. Kemble, the stage-ma- 
nager, and only actor engaged for head business, 
after trying all the range of Rolla, Rob Roy, and 
Macbeth, by which, comparisons with his pre- 
decessors were necessarily provoked in a manner 
every way unfavourable to his attempts,—fell 
foul of the new character of Rienzi, (a part in 
which, I am happy to learn, that our favourite of 
the former season, Stuart, has been so eminently 
successful on the Bath stage) but so little interest 
was excited here by the anticipated butchery in 
the hands of Mr. Kemble, that the performance 
passed over in quietness to a 38s. or 40s. house, 
and I believe a repetition of the tragedy was not 
attempted. Several novelties, or rather, attempts 
at getting up novelties, failed, from entire want 
of efficient support, with but three exceptions, in 
which Miss M. Glover, in the characters of 
Christine, Louise, and Victoire, rendered The 
Youthful Queen—The Green-eyed Monster— 
and The Invincibles, great favourites for several 
nights. Mr. Liston is announced to open the 
summer campaign on Monday next, in 
Paul Pry, and Tristram Sappy ; his succeeding 
characters will be Billy Lackady—Adam Brock 
—Neddy Bray—Lubin Log— Bob Acres—Bow- 
bell—Pedrigo Potts—and Grojan. He is to be 
succeeded by Harley, and, as the manager in his 
preliminary puffs informs us, for a few weeks 
during the summer, by several other stars in 
succession; who the parties are, or who, as a ge- 
neral company, are to support them, I am yet at 
a loss to discover; but I should imagine that the 
manager in his old way, depending upon the 
London great guns clearing all before them, will 
not have provided any very great or worthy 
names in the lists, otherwise we should have had 
them whispered before this. Vestris is already 
engaged to open the next winter’s operations in 
two of her favourite characters, on the 19th of 
October. M. 
Newcastle, June 29th, 1829. 


MASQUERADE. 
Tue Masquerade at Drury-lane Theatre, on 
Monday last, was well attended, and the arrange- 
ments as complete as at the entertainment of 
Monday the 15th. 

The decorations were as splendid as usual, the 
side scenery consisting of Stanfield’s fine view of 
Paris and Notre Dame, painted for the Partisans ; 
and a moonlit sea-scene, fronted by a romantic 
ave, intermixed with coral, &c. Instead of the 
Chinese Temple at the termination of the stage, 
was a pretty litle proscenium and stage, with 
scenery, &c. whereon ballets were danced by chil- 
dren, and the corps of the theatre. In the centre 
of the grand area of stage and pit, was placed a 
fantastic temple, composed of gorgeous marine 
properties, principally from Thierna-na-Oge, 
within which was stationed a band of reed instru- 
ments. The effect was novel, but the space could 
hardly be spared. Seats were placed around the 
theatre, between which fir and other evergreens 
shot up as from the floor or pit beneath. 

We have scarcely room to particularize even 
a few of the dressed characters, for we have sel- 
dom seen more at any Masquerade. Three out 
of four royal and noble personages were admir- 
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ably dressed from the well-known political cari- 
catures of the » the Guard, and the Cad. 
The former had even an illustrious air, and a set 
of features and a wig verylike his royal prototype. 
He excited the attention and respect of all present. 
The female guard, with ber red laced-coat, hat, 
and bugle, was almost as good; and the ratting 
cad, trap in band, made us smile at this broad 
burlesque on the intrigues of the day. “The 
man vot drives” was not so good as he ought to 
have been, to make up the quartett. Two figures 
moped about with labels, “‘ The two black friars 
from Blackfriars;” the Bottle Imp flapped his 
wings to the merry dance ; and Momus held his 
sovereign sway uptoan early hourof the morning. 


ANECDBDOTIAN A, 


JOHN KEMBLE AND THE BUTCHER. 

WE copy the following piece of badinage from 
an elegant periodical work just published: The 
joke is docketed, “ not generally known, but 
admirably vouched for by Sir Richard Birnie.” 

Many years ago, John Kemble acted Joseph 
Surface, in Sheridan’s comedy of the School for 
Scandal, not improbably immediately after the 
death of John Palmer, who is acknowledged to 
have been the most able representative of that 
soft, smooth, insinuating wretch, who mingled 
cant with hypocrisy, “‘ can smile, and smile, and 
be a villain.” 

Ore night during the season, in which he per- 
formed Joseph, (in which he completely failed) 
John Kemble got excessively tipsy, a circum- 
stance not of very frequent occurrence ; for re- 
turning homewards, to Great Russell Street, 
Bloomsbury, or Caroline Street, (it matters little 
which) where he then resided, he fell into a quar- 
rel with a butcher, who was shutting up his shop; 
the conversation carried on with less dignity by 
the knight of the chopper than by him of the 
bowl and dagger, ended in Kemble’s breaking 
the butcher’s head, a feat no sooner performed 
than proclaimed by the butcher’s wife, who soon 
collected ronud her an overflowing audience of 
watchmen, by whom the great tragedian was 
conveyed to durance vile for the night, in that 
receptacle which is established for the mainte- 
nance of the peace, and the confinement of those 
who choose to break it. 

In the morning, when reason returned, and 
the gentlemanly feelings of Kemble began to 
operate, his shame for what had happened, and 
his disgust at having put an enemy in his mouth 
to steal away his senses, being in full operation, 
he was produced at Bow Street public office, to 
answer for the sins and tumult of the preceding 
night ; on which occasion he was accompanied 
by a host of aristocratic friends, the importance 
of whose appearance, added to his own subdued 
and conciliating manner, however, had no effect 
in the way of appeasing the angry feelings of the 
broken-headed butcher. 

When Kemble’s noble friends spoke of pecu- 
niary recompense for the damage, the butcher 
spoke of his outraged honour, and the inviolable 
rights of the British subject: at length, by dint 
of persuasion, the slayer of beasts began to soften, 
and something like a smile played upon his mnch 
injured countenance, that smile was hailed by the 
noble lords in waiting,as the dawn of a reconcilia- 
tion, and apy sum in moderation that he chose te 
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name, was tendered to the offended plaintiff,rather 
than subject the plaintive defendant to the ordeal 
of the Clerkenwell sessions. “I vonts none of 
your money, Mr. Campbell,” said the butcher ; 
« T vonts justice.” 

** My dear sir,” said Kemble, “ umph—I do 
assure you I regret the incidental collision be- 
tween us, as deeply as you possibly can; I—am 
very sorry for what has happened.” 

‘ Vell,” said the butcher, “ that’s all right and 
fair, and as much as von gentleman can properly 
expectorate from another; and so I am ready to 
to make up the matter on one condition, and 
damme—” 

“‘ Name it, sir,” said Kemble; “ spare your 
oaths, Ill trust to your conditions; as Shaks- 
peare has it.” 

* Vell, then, Mr. Campbell,” said the butcher. 
- * Kemble, by your leave, sir,” said the trage- 

ian. 

** Vell, Kemble, then,” continued the butcher, 
‘it is not so much for myself as for the people 
what goes to the playhouse oftener than I does, 
that I am going to speak; I forgive you for all 
you did to me last night, perwided you will give 
me your word and honour that you will never 
attempt to act Joseph Surface again.” 

Kemble gave the promise, was immediately 
discharged, and never did perform the character 
more. 


VARIETIES. 

Sisters of Charity.—This divine office is per- 
formed by women in the hospitals of France, 
where they are called sewurs de la charité.. They 
attend the patients, and many of these benign 
handmaids, in the prime of life, not bound by 
absolute vows, devote themselves for life, and 
die in the act of doing good. In the hospital at 
Lyons, there are about one hundred and fifty, 
wearing an uniform dress of dark worsted, and re- 
markably clean linen ; each receiving the trifling 
sum of forty francs a year for pocket-money. 
They sit up one night in each week ; the follow- 
* ing day is one of relaxation, and the only one 
they have. During the siege of Lyons, when 
cannon balls passed through the windows of the 
hospital, and struck the walls every moment, not 
one abandoned the post near the sick. 

Among the trash publicly recommended to the 
people, by the priests of Paris, is a piece of fana- 
ticism, attributing the assassination of the Duke 
of Berry to the devil, because the devil found him 
in his temple—the Opera House. This ingra- 
titude is too black even for his Satanic majesty. 

Drury Lane Colonnade.—The old story of 
the cast-iron colonnade for Drury Lane Theatre 
has just been “ new vanned,” as it usually has 
been at the close of the few last seasons. We 
shall be glad to see it completed; but some of 
our contemporaries say it will give an “ impetus” 
to the theatre ; if so, we had rather it were left 
alone, lest our worthy publisher might be pushed 
from his stool by the moving playhouse. Indeed, 
this said threat of an impetus has caused as great 
alarm in the neighbourhood of Drury Lane, as 
the expected fall of the Monument did a few 
years since. These are favourite fears with the 
English ; for within the last month, St. Paul’s, 
Blackfriars, Waterloo, and Westminster Bridges 
have been sapped by report. 

Most of the London Stars have shot forth 


into the country, on their summer tours. In theit 
respective districts they are very popular, and 
are looked for with as much expectation as we 
hail Vestris or Braham in London. Mr. Jones 
is, however, an exception to this general flight. 


His popularity, as a eomedian, has not been able & 
to withdraw him from his engagements as a & 


teacher of elocution to the pupils whom he was 
compelled to postpone during the height of the 
theatrical season. Among these, too, are many 
of the learned professions,—lawyers, clergy, &c. 
—to whom the recess is the only opportunity. 
Braham’s sudden fame as a speaker of stage dia- 
logue, is a curious and effective evidence of the 
value of Jones’s lessons. 

Opera Benefits.—Benefit license is almost as 
unlimited as the license or authority of the poets; 
for the sublime pastoral symphony of Beethoven 
was lately played to the figurants of the ballet at 
the King’s Theatre. This is almost as profane 
as Rowland Hill setting hymns to song tunes. 
The creditors of Messrs. Chambers, the bankers, 
among whom are scores of nobility, taking a 
benefit, or having a“ ticket night,” at the same 
theatre, was as droll as the sposa of a ducal scion 
singing on Covent Garden stage, and at the pro- 
vincial theatres. Last year, Chambers’s as- 
signees let the Opera House to MM. Laurent 
and Laporte, for 8800/.; since which, M. La- 
porte has taken a three years’ lease, at the exor- 
bitant rent of 18,000 guineas per anntin; and 
the average rent has for some seasons been 
10,000 per annum. Yet we hear of nothing but 
difficulty and debt. Then comes M. Laurent from 
Paris, to claim a benefit in the Haymarket, for 
allowing his vocalists to come over here to sing 
to the tune of 25 guineas a song! We wish well 
to this Temple of Harmony, but think that John 
Bull should look at home before he thus squan- 
ders his money on foreign artists. 

Fencing.—M. Coulon, a Knight of the Legion 
of Honour, and teacher of fencnig (this reminds 
us of a certain English knight, who receives 
10002. per annum for the musical directorship 
of Covent Garden Theatre), has been giving 
some graceful exhibitions of his art at the Argyll 
Rooms. The science and dexterity of the per- 
formers were much admired. The most inter- 
esting part of the display was a lesson given by 
M. Coulon to his son, a fine boy about nine years 
old, who promises to be a fencer of extraordinary 
steadiness and grace. M. Coulon himself is 
evidently no ordinary fencer. We notice this 
exhibition for the information of the theatrical 
world ; since good fencing is almost as rare on 
the stage as good acting, which is the cause of 
combats so often losing their interest from the 
great inequality of the combatants. Some fine 
singers must be fenced off, which is nearly as 
ludicrous as Puff getting rid of his Confidante. 
It is seldom that Laertes stands the least chance 
with Hamlet, even setting aside the poisoned 
rapier. 

At some of our theatres, from neglect, the 
broad day-light is allowed to stream in upon the 
audience early in the evening: the effect is sickly 
beyond description. 
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